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POETRY: A Magazine of Verse 

new or in a new manner; surely there was a subject here, 
but this serves up what we all read in the newspapers. 
As for the title-poem, in the second section it succeeds 
at first in suggesting something of the exalted but flabber- 
gasting bewilderment — as of a man knocked cold by 
sublimity — which overwhelms many a tourist at his first 
view of the Grand Canyon of Arizona. The interview 
with God, and the summing-up of man's absurd incom- 
petence, are not bad — through their rough-and-tumble 
humor one feels the deeper inexpressible emotion. But 
the mood thins out, lifting again for only the final lyric, 
which is fine. 

Perhaps Mr. Sandburg hasn't stayed long enough as 
yet in the sun-burnt Far West. He doesn't feel it as 
deeply as he does his own Windy City. H. M. 

MURIEL STUART 

The Cockpit of Idols, by Muriel Stuart. Methuen & Co., 

Ltd., London. 

Courage and passion blow out the structure of these 
poems. The initial idea is slight, as in the heartrending 
tale of war, It's Rose-time Here; and sometimes fantastic, 
as in The Centaur's Love; but always it is handled with 
sureness, with a high fearlessness, and passion is always 
there sweeping each poem along, farther and farther away 
from the commonplace. There is never any sentimentality; 
even with such a subject as The Bastard Miss Stuart 
manages to keep gloriously free of this customary fern- 
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Muriel Stuart 

inine weakness. This poem, like most of the others, is 
too long to quote in its entirety: 

Here thou art safe as roses in the bud, 

Safe from the wind that will not spare the rose; 

Here thou art daily and divinely fed 

On holy wine and bread 
That none deny — my body and my blood. 
I housle thee, myself the sacrament; 
And I am great with thee, as souls with God. 



Lie still awhile; thy beauty builds my shame — 
The shame thou dost so innocently bring: 
At thy beseeching blood my blood grows tame; 
Thy body makes my own most wearisome, 
And with thy kindling lips my lips become 
Colder; within me something daily dies. 
Yet oh, most sweet, I do not quarrel thee, 
For more desired thou art than chastity; 
Closer thou art than eyelids over eyes, 
Than kissing lips or clasping hands can be; 
As flame with flame, as tide with tide thou art; 
Nearer, much nearer, than myself to me: 
I carry Heaven beneath my laboring heart. 

In The Cockpit of Idols, a young priest converses with 
a harlot — a melodramatic theme, yet it justifies itself, 
because here again Miss Stuart is sure in her treatment 
and unfaltering in her courage. And the inevitable and 
obvious end, when the priest says: 

I walked with God in every noisy street, 

And saw in every creature that passed by 

Christ go forth too and mingle with the crowd . . . 

though weak, is forgiven, because of such lines as: 
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In the dim church the warm deep-bosomed air 
Swelled on remembered music, whose last note 
Yearned in the organ's throat. 

The shorter poems are like charming asides, which are 
not' unusual, but linger because of the directness of their 
appeal. For instance, Common Fires: 

The fern and flame had fought and died together, 
From fading front the failing smoke crept grey; 
The heath drew close her old brown shawl of heather, 
And turned her face away. 

Today the bee no bell of honey misses, 
The birds are nesting where the bracken lies 
Green, tranquil, deep, quiet as dreams or kisses 
On weary lips and eyes. 

The heath has drawn the blackened threads together, 
My heart has closed her lips upon old pain, 
But somewhere, in my heart and in the heather, 
No bud shall grow again. 

Marion Strobcl 

TRANQUIL TUNES 

Cross-currents, by Margaret Widdemer. Harcourt, Brace 

& Co. 

A pleasant and well-mannered collection, which has 
what might be termed a stage presence; for the funda- 
mental idea of each poem — and all of them have an idea, 
though seldom a very original one — is put across with 
authority. Miss Widdemer is no novice. Her ear is 
keenly attuned to the popular taste; sometimes too keenly 
attuned, for occasionally she overdoes her effort to please, 
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